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THE LIBRARIAN IN WAR TIME. 


We must abandon the idea that war affects no one except the man on the 
firing line. The world war has demonstrated that its influence reaches all 
corners of the world, and affects the most peacefully inclined individual in 
the most remote neutral country. Now that the.United States is actually 
at war with the central powers we must adjust ourselves to the fact that 
this is the American people’s war and not the army’s war, and that literally 
every individual from President Wilson down to the youngest child in school 
may have a patriotic duty and privilege. If it is true that the mere office of 
citizenship presents this privilege, it is doubly true that every person oceupy- 
ing a public office has placed before him many opportunities to serve his 
eountry. 

The first and most obvious opportunity of the librarian is to make his 
institution and his office an agency. of publicity. The promulgation of the 
special literature of the war, the President’s messages, the Governor’s procla- 
mations, the bulletins and posters issued by the agricultural authorities, all 
seeking to marshal the economic and industrial forces of the nation, as well 
as those that are purely military—all these can reach the public in part 
through the librarian, and the librarian should constantly push into public 
notice all of this literature. There is also a very considerable amount of 
printed material upon subjects relating to the war, which has aequired special 
value under existing cireumstances. Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and bulle- 
tins, federal and state, upon gardening, the use of vegetables as food, poultry 
raising, household economy, as well as the publications of the Red Cross 
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societies and other patriotic and voluntary organizations, should be sent for 
and made accessible to every reader. 

A second opportunity: The State Council of Defense, a board authorized 
by state statute, and organized for the purpose of cooperating with the fed- 
eral government and the other state governments in matters military and de- 
fensive, is registering every organization, agency, and individual that can 
be called upon to do service when need may arise. The Wisconsin Library 
Commission has registered with this council the names of the librarians of 
all the public libraries of the state, assuming that each one of them would 
be willing to be called out for local patriotic work when the necessity therefor 
presents itself. The custodians of all of the hundreds of traveling libraries 
in the state are also listed in the records of the council of defense, and to them 
will be sent the posters and other publications for which publicity is sought. 

A third possible activity: In many cities, also, there will be found Red Cross 
societies and other organizations which are faced with the difficulty of keep- 
ing systematic records of their information and activities. Each of these 
societies can well utilize the special knowledge of a trained lirarian in adopt- 
ing and using the best methods of classification, filing, and indexing. 

Then, too, the library building should be thrown open and the people made 
to feel that it is, in a new sense, a public building, and is at their disposal 
for every patriotic purpose. Meetings of all kinds can be held in the library 
building. The library may also be made a place of registration for the Red 
Cross Society. 

We are never unconscious that librarians are doing ‘‘all that can reasonably 
be required.’’ We feel, however, that patriotism is now the paramount issue, 
and, even though some other activities may suffer, no librarian can afford to 
do less than her utmost in the present crisis—which is always something bigger 
and higher than ‘‘all that can reasonably be required.’’ 





The annual report. It is well for The freedom of literature. He 








each librarian to look forward to the 
fact that in a few weeks each public 
library will be called upon to make 
an annual report in triplicate, sending 
one copy to the state commission, fil- 
ing one with the city clerk, and keep- 
ing one copy among the local library 
records. That there may be uniform- 
ity in reports, we are printing else- 
where some principles that must be 
followed in making out reports, lay- 
ing particular emphasis on the statis- 
tics that deal with circulation. These 
are based upon principles adopted by 
the American Library Association. 


who has not been ‘‘presented to the 
freedom’’ of literature has not wak- 
ened up out of his prenatal sleep. He 
is merely not born. He can’t see; he 
can’t hear; he can’t feel in any sense. 
He ean only eat his dinner. The 
spirit of literature is undying; it 
joins the candle and the star, and by 
the magic of an image, shows that the 
beauty of the greater is in the less. 
—Arnold Benneté. 


Sixteen hundred publicity agents. 
The Governor, the State Council of 
Defense, and the Agricultural G@el- 
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lege, have joined in a campaign to in- 
crease the quantity of food products 
raised in Wisconsin, and to this end 
are issuing proclamations, posters, and 
bulletins. The custodian of every 
traveling library is registered as an 
agent to give publicity to these publi- 
cations. In this way an army of six- 
teen hundred is enlisted, and owing to 
the fact that they are, for the most 
part, located in the purely rural sec- 
tions, which are not readily reached 
by other publicity agents, they will 
do most effective work. 


Books in a war hospital. Mr. 
Arundel Dene, former editor of the 
Bodleian, in writing from a hospital 
at the front to Mrs. John Lane, says: 
**My little store of reading is a great 
comfort to me. I do not agree with 
Dr. Johnson that there is as much dif- 
ference between the lettered and the 
unlettered as between the living and 
the dead, but the literary ante-room 
of the mind is an infinite comfort in 
times of soul-weariness. It leads me 
into associating ideas in a way that is 
of itself a whimsical relief. I started 
to sweep my ward—fifty yards long— 
for the first time with a sense of utter 
boredom. Then came a recollection of 
the pious old poet’s lines— 


‘Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws 
Makes that, and the action, fine.’ 


and instantly I felt an answering 
smile break on my face.”’ 


A taste for reading acquired in 
school. ‘‘From the total training 
during childhood there should result 
in the child a taste for interesting 
and improving reading, which should 
direct and inspire its subsequent in- 
tellectual life. The schooling which 
results in this taste for good reading, 
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however unsystematic and eccentric 
the schooling may have been, has 
achieved a main end of elementary 
education; and that schooling which 
does not result in implanting this per- 
manent taste has failed.’’ 
—President Elliott. 


The library and the business man. 
The April issue of The Library Jour- 
nal constitutes a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature bearing 
upon the relation of the library to the 
business man. The entire number 
should be studied with care by every 
librarian, sinee, for the future, much 
emphasis is to be placed upon demon- 
strating to the business man that the 
publie library is a utility rather than 
a luxury, and that the appropriations 
given to it constitute an investment 
rather than an expenditure. Arthur 
E. Bostwick, John Cotton Dana, Ade- 
laide R. Hasse, and W. Dawson John- 
ston are contributors from the library 
profession, while Richard H. Waldo, 
secretary of the New York Tribune, F. 
M. Feiker, editorial director, Electri- 
cal World and Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, and Frank Stockdale, secretary, 
National Educational Committee, As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, make contributions from a 
viewpoint outside the profession. 


Statistical corrections. Either 
through a typographical or a mathe- 
matical error in statistical tables in 
the last biennial report, the Madison 
Public Library is, on page 28, eredit- 
ed with a non-fiction circulation of 
40%, whereas the actual figures as 
given on the same page clearly indi- 
cate that the percentage should have 
been 45%. The error was naturally 
repeated at pages 72 and 73 of the 
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March, 1917, Bulletin, which quoted 
from these statistical tables. When 


the correction is made, Madison’s 


ranking in the table given on page 72 
will be, of course, raised. Since the 
publication of the biennial report, and 
since the publication of the lists in 
the March Bulletin, we have discover- 
ed also that some of our libraries have 
not followed the same rules in count- 
ing their circulation. The Superior 
Public Library, for example, has 
counted clippings and pictures in 
computing their circulation, and have 
considered both as non-fiction. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that they have been 
credited with too large a circulation 
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and with too high a percentage of 
non-fiction. The correct figures for 
Superior’s total] circulation should be 
144,489 instead of 194,176, while the 
non-fiction percentage should be 388% 
instead of 54%. It follows, there- 
fore, that the other libraries compared 
with Superior are raised in their rank. 
That Superior used a different basis 
in computing its circulation did not 
appear in its official report as it was 
sent to us. In order that such dis- 
crepancies may not occur again, we 
will this year send out with our an- 
nual report blank more explicit in- 
structions as to counting circulation, 
number of borrowers, ete. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ANNUAL REPORT 


It is desirable that, in making out 
their annual reports, the libraries ad- 
here to accepted principles to the end 
that the reports made be uniform and 
of value for purposes of definite infor- 
mation. 

Those libraries which have used the 
forms recommended by the commission 
for keeping their financial accounts will 
have little difficulty in making out the 
financial statement called for in the re- 
port blank, since the items required in 
the report correspond to those carried in 
the records. We particularly, urge that 
the blank be filled out in its entirety if 
this is at all possible. If there is any 
uncertainty in the mind of any librarian, 
the commission will be glad to respond 
to inquiries for additional information. 

Some confusion has arisen over the 
listing of assistants. We suggest that, 
so nearly as possible, in giving the 
names of the assistants, they be given 
in the order of their rank, ‘Assistant 
(a)” being the first assistant, ‘‘Assistant 
(b)” the second assistant, etc. 

In counting registration for the an- 
nual report, one aim should be kept in 
mind—namely, to make figures repre- 


sent approximately the active borrow- 
ers. There are two rules to be observed 
in securing accurate figures: First, the 
period of registration, during which 
cards are in force, shall be limited and 
shall never exceed five years; each card 
should be cancelled as it reaches the 
limit set, and the holder is not re-reg- 
istered as a borrower until he presents 
himself at the library; Second, cards 
of persons, deceased or known to have 
removed from town, shall be cancelled, 
when the fact is known, and statistics 
kept of number withdrawn for such 
cause. 

Directions to follow in reporting sta- 
tistics of borrowers for fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1917: Add to a number of 
borrowers reported on July 1, 1916, 
number registered during the year and 
number re-registered during the year; 
subtract from this total cards expired, 
whether re-registered or not during the 
year, and cards cancelled during the 
year; the result represents number of 
ecards in force July 1, 1917. 

In reporting circulation statistics on 
the annual report blank the following 
rules should he carefully followed to se- 
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cure uniformity and avoid inflation of 
figures. 

1. The circulation shall be accurately 
recorded each day, counting one for each 
lending of a bound volume, pamphlet or 
periodical. Records of the circulation 
of pictures, clippings, stereoscopic views 
or other material are desirable but must 
be reported separately and not included 
in figures given for “Total number of 
volumes lent for home use” on the an- 
nual report blank. 

2. Renewal of a book under library 
rules at or near the end of regular term 
of issue shall also be counted, but no in- 
crease shall be made because books are 
read by others or for any other reason. 

Books shall not be renewed automat- 
ically, but only upon the request of a 
patron in person, by mail, or by tele- 
phone. 
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3. The act of sending books from the 
library to an agency of any kind, no mat- 
ter how temporary, including schools 
and traveling libraries, shall be regard- 
ed as an issue to be counted in the cir- 
culation in the following cases: (a) 
when the books are for the most part 
used in the agency but are not issued 
therefrom; (b) when it is impossible to 
obtain any report of the circulation; 
(c) when the reported circulation av- 
erages less than one per volume. 

4. In all other cases, books issued 
from the agency shall be counted only 
according to the reported circulation, 
disregarding the act of sending them 
from the library to the agency. In no 
cases shall there be any estimate of cir- 
culation. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 


THE LIBRARIAN IN 


WAR TIME 


Assuming that the libraries of thestate are anxious “‘to do their bit” we 
give some ways in which they can contribute to national preparedness. 


1. Bulletin Board 
Information giving: 

Nearest recruiting station. 

Lists of opportunities for na- 
tional service, e. g. army, 
navy, aviation corp, army 
cooks, mechanicians. 

List of members of national 
and state council of defense. 

Address of nearest Red Cross 
headquarters and training 
classes. 

Application blanks for Red 
Cross membership. 

Lists of opportunities for lo- 
cal service. 

Clip and bulletin good articles 
in periodicals on food econ- 
omy and conservation (e. g. 
“Demand whole wheat 
flour’? in State Journal, 24 
April; ‘‘The second line of 
defense,” New Republic, 21 
April). 

List references to other avail- 
able material. 


2. Important U. S. Documents | 
(Obtainable for library thru 
congressman or directly from 

department.) 

Congressional directory. 

Congressional record—get dupli- 
cate copy and clip if possible. 

President’s war messages (from 
Cong. Record). 

Watch monthly numbers of cat- 
alog of Supt. of Documents 
and send for material you can 
use. 

Apply especially for U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture—Farmers’ 

Bulletins and other similar 
matter, e. g. 

How to prepare vegetables for 
the table. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 256. 

Bread and breadmaking in the 
home—Farmers’ Bulletin 
807. 

Cheese and its conomical uses 
in the diet—Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 487. 
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Principles of nutrition and nu- 
tritive value of food—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 412, 1917. 

How to select foods. 1. What 
the body needs.—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 808. 

Turnips, beets, and other suc- 
culent roots, and their uses 
as food. U.S. Agric. Dept. 
Bul. 503. 

For other free or inexpensive books 
and pamphlets see ‘‘Economical Cook- 
ery” list in Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
April, 1917. 

Also watch for publications especially 
from the War and Navy departments. 


83. State Documents 

Proclamation of guvernor. 

Send name for mailing list for 
posters and bulletins of Wis- 
consin Agricultural  experi- 
ment station, University Coll. 
of Agriculture. 

Text of State Council of Defense 
Act—Ch. 82, laws 1917—write 
to Sec. of State, Madison, Wis. 

Get bulletins and posters of Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission 
and Wis. Free employment bu- 
reaus, Oshkosh, La _ Crosse, 
Milwaukee, Superior. 

Ask secretary of State Council 
Defense, Capitol, Madison, to 
put library’s name on mailing 
list for any publications. Ex- 
press desire to aid in publicity 
for its work. 

4. Miscellaneous Material 
N. Y. Times Current Hist. Mag- 
azine (monthly) Times 
Square (N. Y. City). 
Red Cross Magazine— 
Subscribe for Red Cross Mag- 
azine (price $1.00 per year) 

Get members of Red Cross in 
city to supply other Red 
Cross material and pam- 
phlets. 

Write to Sec. Wash. D. C. Red 
Cross Headquarters for ref- 
erences and materials. 


Suggested subjects for open-shelf 


material. 
Conscription. 
Work of women in war. 
Thrift—e. g. 

Thrift: How to teach it, 
and how to encourage it 
—1917. American Bank- 
ers’ Association—Savings 
bank section, 5 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. 

Get agricultural bulletins and 
periodicals together on con- 
venient shelf. 


Cooperation. 


Text of Wisconsin cooperative 
law. 
Wis. Univ. bulletins on coop- 
eration, e. g. 

Hibbard, B. H. Agricultur- 
al cooperation. 

Univ. Wis. Agric. Exper. 
Station—Bulletin 238, 
Jan. 1917, 2d ed. 

Clip articles on Cooperative 
marketing. 


Gardening and home economy. 


Get copies of seed catalogues. 

Post list of seed houses in Wis- 
consin. 

Farm implement catalogues. 


Foods and Cooking. 


Price list 11 issued by the 
Supt. of Documents at 
Washington lists a large 
number of publications of 
the government on this sub- 
ject, including canning and 
cold storage. These pub- 
lications can be obtained 
from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments at cost of printing— 
many of them only 5 cents 
or 10 cents. Apply to the 
Supt. of Documents for this 
price list which is just is- 
sued in a new edition. 


Enlarge your collection of 
good books on small-plot 
vegetable gardening, on 
food economy, and on the 
canning, drying and preserv- 
ing of foods. 





acre 


ann mies 
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TWO MONTHS OF FIELD WORK 
As reported by the students of the Library School 


History repeats itself, and the impor- 
tant record of the Library School for the 
May Bulletin is as usual, the detailed 
report of the required field work. The 
36 members of the class of 1917 had 
practical experience in 38 libraries of 
the state during February and March. 
The amount of work accomplished by 
them aggregated a total of 72 months 
of free assistance to the libraries to 
which they were assigned, or the equiv- 
alent to the state of the services of six 
trained workers for an entire year, or 
the work of one trained librarian for 
six years. 

The students were often sent in pairs, 
depending on the nature of the work to 
be done. By this arrangement, five li- 
braries had four months of service 
each; three, three months; fourteen, 
two months; fifteen, one month; while 
a week’s aid was given one library, and 
a half week to another, for special 
needs. 

The concentrated efforts of the in- 
structional staff were given to field vis- 
iting during these two months, and 183 
visits were made to 130 libraries. The 
work of the students was done under 
the supervision of the faculty, co-operat- 


‘ ing with the local librarian. The itin- 


eraries of the visiting faculty were so 
planned as to enable them in many in- 
stances to initiate the students into 
their work, always to visit them once 
during the assignment, or to see that it 
was brought to a proper finish. When 
work of a special character was assign- 
ed, several visits were made to mark its 
progress and conduct. Following this 
plan one library was visited five times; 
one, four times; nine, three times; and 
eleven, twice. 

The students who entered the school 
without definite library experience, ex- 
cept the months of required apprentice- 
ship, were assigned to the older and 
more completely organized libraries of 


the state for a month at least, that they 
might become familiar with the ordi- 
nary routine of library service by being 


‘a part of it. The arrangement was mu- 


tually beneficial, for the libraries re- 
ceiving students profited by their help 
during the heaviest reading months. 
The libraries receiving students as 
general assistants were : Beloit College, 
La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Platte- 
ville Normal, Rhinelander, Stanley, 


‘Tomah, Waupaca, Watertown, Legisla- 


tive Reference Library and the Exten- 
sion Department of the University. 

Special problems in library work were 
undertaken or special service rendered 
as described in the language of the stu- 
dents themselves in the articles that fol- 
low: 


Catalogues Made or Revised for 14 
Libraries 


Unusually numerous were the re- 
quests which came this year for cata- 
loguing help. Valuable experience re- 
sulted for the students, most of whom 
needed such practice to ground them 
more thoroughly. Nearly all the stu- 
dents were given a month’s assignment 
specifically for cataloguing; also when 
students were appointed for general ex- 
perience the cataloguing of an order of 
new books usually constituted a part of 
their month’s work. In twelve public 
libraries and two high schools special 
cataloguing help was given. In five in- 
stances catalogues were commenced for 
small libraries which possessed none; in 
one, a shelf-list and title catalogue for 
fiction was made; in three, children’s 
catalogues were put in shape; in the 
rest, old catalogues were revised. The 
students’ work however was by no means 
restricted to cataloguing and the experi- 
ence was pleasantly varied, as the fol- 
lowing accounts show. 
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New Catalogues Made 


Ladysmith. A card catalogue of the 
adult class books and of nearly all the 
children’s class books was made in 
March by Miss Fredrickson and Miss 
Swerig. 1105 volumes were catalogued, 
and 4175 cards typed. In addition each 
student took charge of ghe library one 
evening a week and assisted with the 
Saturday story hour. 

Oakfield. At the request of the li- 
brary jboard for help in making a dic- 
tionary catalogue Miss Risser was sent 
during March. She was assisted in the 
work by the librarian and Miss Helen 
Smith, the former librarian. During 
the month a well-analyzed and care- 
fully constructed catalogue, consisting 
of 4659 cards, which meant the catalog- 
uing of 1685 books, was completed. A 
short talk on the use of the catalogue 
was given to the high school and three 
story hours were held. There was also 
a special exhibition of bird pictures and 
a display of seed catalogues. 

Owen. During the month of Febru- 
ary ‘Miss Carlson spent three weeks 
working in the library. An inventory 
was taken; the books were classified and 
shelf-listed; and a title catalogue made 
of fiction. Instructions were given to 
the librarian on classification and shelf- 
listing. An effort was made to increase 
the circulation by advertising the re- 
sources of the library through the news- 
paper and running a slide at the moving 
picture theater. A story hour was held 
for the children, bringing quite a few to 
the library for the first time, and in- 
creasing the registration among the 
school children. 

Port Washington. The work done at 
Port Washington in February by Miss 
Gilpin and Miss Scanlan consisted in 
completing the dictionary catalogue 
started some time ago by former library 
school students. The fiction had been 
completed, leaving for this years’ work 
the cataloguing of the non-fiction, both 
adult and juvenile. An inventory was 
taken first and only a few books were 
found missing. 717 volumes were cat- 
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alogued, including reference books and 
some juvenile non-fiction. 4231 cards 
were made including all necessary cross 
references and guide cards, and the fil- 
ing of them completed. 

In addition to the cataloguing, a book 
order, amounting to $85, mostly attrac- 
tive children’s books, was prepared and 
sent for. Some loan and reference work 
was done and the weekly newspaper 
publicity was also placed in the hands 
of the students. Assistance was given 
the librarian in arranging a new chil- 
dren’s room, adjoining the regular li- 
brary room. 

Prairie du Sac. To give the librarian 
help in completing the cataloguing of 
the books, given to the public library by 
Mr. Tripp, Miss Osmotherly was assign- 
ed to this library for February. The 
first three days were spent in taking an 
inventory. During the month 100 shelf- 
list cards and 1155 catalogue cards for 
545 books were made. 

Story hour was conducted three Sat- 
urday afternoons, twice for the first 
three grades and once for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. A general talk 
was given before the high school upon 
the classification and the use of the li- 
brary, followed by practice work of each 
class at the library for three quarters of 
an hour. This proved a very satisfacto- 
ry plan and a decided increase in the use 
of the catalogue was noticed after the 
instruction. This method will be car- 
ried on in the future. All pamphlets 
were rearranged in an alphabetical file 
in Schultz boxes and old ones discarded. 
A display of ‘“‘Trees in Silhouette” at- 
tracted attention during the month. 

New Richmond. A _ catalogue was 
commenced this year for the library by 
Miss Caton and Miss Root, assigned re- 
spectively for February and Marcn. 
The classes history, biography, travel, 
and literature were done, 964 volumes. 
in all, requiring 2927 cards. Many vol- 
umes were reclassified, particularly in 
literature. Each student assisted at the 
loan desk during the busiest hours of 
the afternoons. During February Miss 
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Caton started a story hour which proved 
so popular that volunteers were found 
to continue it. 


Catalogues Revised 


Fort Atkinson. The principal work 
done during the months of field prac- 
tice by Hiss Hance, Miss Hook, and Miss 
Price was the revision of the catalogue. 
Classes 900-999 and 800-812 were fin- 
ished, making a total of 645 books cata- 
logued and 2418 cards made or revised. 
Each book was checked with the shelf 
list, examined to see whether the classi- 
fication was correct, the subject head- 
ings and analytics decided upon, and 
new catalogue cards made if necessary. 
The old cards were used whenever there 
was little change to be made, as putting 
in the call number in red instead of 
black (formerly used) but it was usually 
found more satisfactory to write a new 
card than to revise the old one, as there 
were many changes to be made. The 
labels on the books were changed when 
necessary. 

Besides cataloguing, the students fre- 
quently took charge of the loan desk, 
told stories at the Saturday morning 
story hours on two occasions, did ref- 
erence work, sorted clippings and pic- 
tures, mended books, and read the 
shelves. The copy for the Library 
Notes regularly sent by the library to 
the two local papers each week, was 
written by each student for two weeks, 
taking turns in sending first to the one 
paper and then to the other. The colo- 
nial exhibit held in the library Febru- 
ary 22-25 was a great success, and it 
was a pleasure to the students to help 
arrange the articles for exhibit, write 
lists, aand assist the librarian in every 
was possible. 

Stevens Point. Miss Foley and Miss 
Price in February and Miss Moehlman 
in March, continued the work of recata- 
loguing begun in 1915. This year the 
books of biography and literatures were 
completed. Many books were reclassi- 
fied and all books in these groups were 
re-labelled. Story hours were held each 
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week. In all, 977 books were recata- 
logued, 2582 cards made, and 308 L. C. 
cards ordered. 

Waukesha. Four students, Miss 
Jenks and Miss Laing in February, and 
Miss Howard and Miss Carleton in 
March, were sent to carry on the work 
of a subject catalogue, and for general 
library experience. Their time was 
about evenly divided between cata- 
loguing and the other work,—desk, ref- 
erence, preparing books for circulation 
and for the bindery, other mechanical 
pocesses, mending, and work with chil- 
dren, which included story telling. In 
February :201 books were analyzed and 
1608 cards made, and in March 230 
books and 1320 cards. These included 
collective biography, fine and useful 
arts, science, philology and about half 
of the sociology. Books were closely 
analyzed and only cards perfect both 
technically and mechanically were put 
into the catalogue. Sixty books were 
recased and the same number repaired 
in minor ways. Some publicity was 
done in the form of lists of books for the 
local newspaper. 


Children’s Catalogues 


Hudson. The work this year was the 
recataloguing of the juvenile collection 
by Miss Tobey and Miss Richie during 
February and Miss Carlson and Miss 
Wennerblad during March. The cata- 
logue was completed, including fiction. 
About 1500 of the old catalogue cards 
were adapted and over 3500 new cards 
were made. Cross reference cards were 
made and checked. 728 non-fiction 
books were catalogued, and 492, fiction. 
An entire new shelf-list was made, both 
for fiction and non-fiction. Guide cards 
were made for the catalogue. Besides 
the cataloguing, the students made a 
periodical check-list, assisted with the 
loan work, and story hour. 

Mosinee. The recataloguing of the 
children’s department of the Joseph 
Dessert Public Library was completed 
during the month of March, by Miss 
Lyons, with the assistance of Miss 
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Burke, the librarian. Since many of the 
old cards could be well adapted for use 
in the new catalogue, only 1500 new 
cards were needed. Some reclassifica- 
tion was done, and the shelf-list was re- 
vised when necessary. During the 
month, two story hours, for the first 
and second grades, were held at the li- 
brary. 

Thorp. The reorganizing and cata- 
loguing of the library, commenced last 
year, was carried on by Miss Clark in 
March; the children’s collection of 647 
volumes was accessioned and catalogu- 
ed, also the adult fiction. A story hour 
was started and held on Saturday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock for the younger chil- 
dren and 10:40 for the older ones; at- 
tendance reached 85 on one day. The 
librarian with the aid of the teachers in 
the public schools is carrying this on. 
On the arrival of a new order of books 
a library tea was given, which was well 
attended and much interest shown in 
the recent books on home economics, 
business, etc. The high school co- 
operated with the library in giving cred- 
its for instruction in the use of the card 
catalogue. Lectures were given to the 
junior, sophomore, and freshman class- 
es, and laboratory work was done dur- 
ing appointed hours. 


Catalogues for High School Branches 


Fond du Lac. In October, the high 
school branch of the public library was 
opened for the use of the high school 
students and any others who cared to 
avail themselves of the privilege. All 
of the mechanical work, the classifica- 
tion, and the shelf-listing were done by 
Miss Rogers, the librarian in charge, but 
her other duties claimed so much time 
that the catalogue could not be made. 
For this work Miss Shelp was sent in 
February and Miss Jenks in March. 

The books in the library number 
about 2800 and all of these as far as the 
class 940 were catalogued, amounting 
to 1911 yolumes. For a small num- 
ber of them author iand title cards had 
been made previously and these were 
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retained or adapted when it was pos- 
sible. All of the books were very fully 
analyzed and numerous subject head- 
ings assigned. The subject heading 
book was double checked for cross ref- 
erences. All of the cards were alphabet- 
ed and filed. The number of new cards 
made was 2491, the number of old cards 
adapted 481. 

Besides doing the work at the high 
school, the girls helped at the main li- 
brary during the rush hours after school 
and on Saturday afternoon. The work 
there consisted mainly of desk work and 
some personal work with the children. 
Each girl had independent charge of 
the library one Sunday afternoon during 
her stay. 

Wisconsin High School. The organi- 
zation of the library in this schocl was 
carried out under the direction of the 
library school staff during the fall, but 
the catalogue had not been made. Three 
students were therefore assigned for the 
work, Miss Fredrickson and Miss Swain 
in February and Miss Scanlan in March; 
653 books were catalogued and 4363 
cards typed, these figures indicating 
that full analysis was done. The stu- 
dents took turns serving as school li- 
brarian and in March an order of 262 
books, most of them duplicate copies 
were accessioned, shelf-listed and label- 
led in addition to cataloguing. 


Two Libraries are Reclassified 


Beloit. The reclassification of the 
adult collection of books in the Public 
Library from the Expansive to the Deci- 
mal system, was finished during the 
practice period by Miss Lee, Miss Wen- 
nerblad, and Miss Swain. Philosophy, 
religion, philology, natural science, use- 
ful arts and fine arts were the classes 
changed. About 1900 books were re- 
classified, necessary changes were made 
on the book pockets, book cards, as well 
as catalogue and_ shelf-list cards, 
amounting to 9500 cards. 

Some publicity work was done in the 
way of library notes for the newspapers 
by Miss Lee the first month, and Miss 
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Swain the second. Miss Wennerblad 
told stories to the children on two Sat- 
urdays the first month. Bulletins were 
made, and one on bird houses for the 
children’s room was used in connection 
with blue print drawings, which were 
loaned to the children with a picture of 
the little house the print represented. A 
certain amount of loan work was done 
by all three students. 

_ Whitewater. Changing the classifica- 
tion of the books of the Normal School 
library from the Expansive system to 
the Decimal occupied the attention and 
energies of Miss Armstrong and Miss 
Stevenson during February and March. 

Classes 000, 100, 200, 800, and 900 
were changed during that time aggre- 
gating a total of 3874 books. Beside 
the classification, numbers were entered 
in each book and changed on 9500 cata- 
logue and shelf-list cards. 

In order to have a wider field of serv- 
ice 'and experience at least one hour a 
day was spent in charge of the loan desk 
and this work also involved reference 
problems. Publicity was carried on to 
some extent in poster and bulletin board 
work which, in turn, entailed prepara- 
tion of lists of books. 

A valuable piece of experience was 
gained by the two students in giving a 
course of six lessons to the Normal stu- 
dents in the use of the library ana 
books. These lessons included an ex- 
planation of the classification systems, 
arrangement of books in the library, 
reference books, Readers’ Guide, ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, and special ref- 
erence books. 

The change in the classification is al- 
ready meeting the needs of the students 
and probably only time is necessary for 
all to see its advantages, in increasing 
the accessibility of the library’s re- 
sources. 


A College Library Organized 


The organization of the Northland 
College Library at Ashland, under Miss 
Shelp’s direction resolved itself into the 
following lines: 1. Classification of the 
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volumes not previously classified, ap- 
proximately half of the entire library; 
2. Labelling the volumes classified with 
white ink; 3. Making of a shelf-list for 
all classed books, the juvenile collection, 
fiction, and periodicals excepted; 4. 
Starting of an entire new accession rec- 
ord, the old records having been render- 
ed unreliable through loss of some vol- 
umes by fire and from other causes. 
The work was greatly expedited by the 
assistance of a typist who wrote more 
than four thousand shelf cards, and by 
the student librarian of the college who 
gave much time to the labelling and ac- 
cessioning, lines of work which will in 
all probability be completed by her be- 
fore the expiration of the college year. 
A subject index on guide cards was 
made and filed for each class in the 
shelf-list. This was done in the hope 
that it would be found useful in con- 
sulting the shelf-list as a classed cata- 
logue. 


Organizing a Special Library 


During the month of March a very 
interesting collection of about 1500 
books belonging to the professional li- 
brary of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was classified accord- 
ing to the Decimal system. The col- 
lection largely represented books on 
philosophy, psychical research, child 
study, sociology, education and meth- 
ods of teaching, natural science, eth- 
nology and evolution, public and school 
hygiene, therapeutics, and literary es- 
says. 

Class numbers were written on the 
catalogue cards already in use. An en- 
tirely new shelf-list was made and the 
accession book checked and brought up 
to date. Many guide cards were made 
for the shelf-list, giving class number 
and subject. This made the shelf-list 
valuable as a class catalogue, and to in- 
crease its value, until a dictionary cat-~ 
alogue should be installed, an index to 
the shelf-list was made. The index was 
arranged alphabetically, the terms used 
consisting of Decimal classification 
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headings, subject headings, and such 
technical words as teachers are con- 
stantly using, and referred to the classi- 
fication number in the shelf-list. The 
Decimal classification was _ slightly 
adapted to meet the demands of a pro- 
fessional library. 

The following are examples of cross 
references used in the index: 150 Psy- 
chology, see also 370.15 Educational 
psychology; 136.7 Child study, see also 
136.77 Exceptional children. A sepa- 
rate card was made for terms of sim- 
ilar meaning, as 136.77 Mental defec- 
tives, 136.77 Abnormal children, 136.77 
Exceptional children. 

The students engaged in this work 
were Miss Tobey (four weeks), Miss 
Scanlan (one week), and Miss Mueser 
(three weeks). 


“All in the Month of February” 


The people of Medford decided they 
would concentrate and make February 
a real library month, just to see all they 
could do in the one month, when the 
students, Miss Mueser and Miss Lyons, 
should be there to help them. 

A board meeting took place almost 
immediately and plans were made to 
weed out and re-stock. One hundred 
dollars were voted for the immediate 
purchase of new books, and a big bind- 
ing order decided on. The weeding 
process began next day. In the course 
of three weeks, over 600 books had 
been discarded, 130 books prepared for 
the bindery and a good part of the shelf- 
list rewritten. 

A musical and dramatic reading for 
the benefit of the library was held in 
the high school auditorium on the 15th 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Al- 
liance. About 250 people were present 
and the proceeds, slightly ecked out by 
the club to make a neat round sum of 
$50 were given to the library for a fur- 
ther purchase of new books. Imme- 
diately another order of new books was 
sent in, making $150 for new books in 
one month, a sum larger than they had 
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been able to put together for several 
years. 

The dedication of Medford’s new li- 
brary building was planned for the 22d. 
The new books of the first order were 
to be ready for circulation the day after 
dedication, but on the day itself they 
decorated the shelves and added a bright 
and inviting touch. The room was also 
decorated with long needle pine and 
balsam boughs and large American 
flags. Mr. Dudgeon, secretary of the li- 
brary commission, spoke on the Utilitar- 
ian Value of the Library and with other 
speeches and songs the library was 
formally christened. The local news- 
paper also made its contribution and 
published a special library number, con- 
taining the history of their little libra- 
ry, notes on new books, a library story, 
a library poem, and other library news. 

Concrete proof, that library month at 
Medford was surely worth while, came 
in a circulation for March of nearly 1500 
volumes, the largest montlL.ly circulation 
ever reported. 


In Preparation for New Buildings 


Clintonville. The field practice of 
Miss Gilpin during March began with 
aiding in moving the library from the 
city hall into a new $10,000 building. 
Once in the new building the books were 
arranged and the magazines since 1912 
sorted and put into about 50 pamphlet 
boxes. Other magazines were shelved 
in the office. Both juvenile and adult 
non-fiction were reclassified. A shelf- 
list for the 2000 books was made and 
numerous guide cards were used so that 
it may serve for the present as a cat- 
alogue. An exhibition of travel books 
was displayed in one of the store win- 
dows. Three story hours were held with 
an average attendance of about 80. A 
newspaper account of the dedication 
furnished a beginning for a memory 
book of the library. 

South Milwaukee. As the new Car- 
negie building will be finished during 
the summer, two students, Miss Hook, 
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who has already been elected librarian 
to take charge after her graduation, and 
Miss Richie were appointed to reorganize 
the library during the month of March. 

Owing to the fact that very little me- 
chanical work other than accessioning 
had been done in the library previous 
to the field practice, the work was very 
general and afforded ample opportunity 
for carrying out the methods advocated 
by the library school. Over a thousand 
books were classified, shelf-listed and 
labelled, and a large number of them 
mended. All new books, between one 
and two hundred in number, were put 
through all of the processes, from ac- 
cessioning to shelving, with the excep- 
tion of cataloguing. The borrowers’ 
register was brought more nearly up to 
date. All juvenile books were marked 
with a plus sign and alf juvenile class 
books were classified and labelled ac- 
cording to the simplified scheme for 
children’s literature. White and black 
inks were used for labeling both adult 
and juvenile books. Some loan work 
was also done. 

Talks to the second, third and fourth 
grades, in regard to the proper care 
and treatment of books were given in 
three of the schools and the librarian 
reports that these talks are already 
bringing results. Visits were made to 
the Milwaukee Public Library, the Bay 
View Branch, and the West Allis Public 
Library. A tour through the Bucyrus, 
South Milwaukee’s largest manufactur- 
ing plant, a factory employing seven- 
teen hundred men, was also made. 


Revising Library Records 


The principal work of Miss Root and 
Miss Sorenson at Black River Falls dur- 
ing the month of February was the tak- 
ing of an inventory of all the books be- 
longing to the library, including the 
school collection. The non-fiction shelf- 
list was remade, changing from the 
small to the regular catalogue sized 
ecard. Some reclassification of books 
was done, and a classified summary of 
all the books in the library was made. 
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Story hour was held each Saturday 
afternoon and was well attended by the 
children. Sheridan’s Rivals was pre- 
sented as a dramatic reading by local 
talent. Annotated book lists of biog- 
raphy and of practical books of interest 
to women were printed in the local 
newspapers, and the books advertised 
were displayed in the library with bul- 
letins. 

As the librarian was ill and on leave 
of absence during the entire month, the 
students were able to give assistance in 
general work to the two assistants, Miss 
Severson and Miss Erickson. Rear- 
rangement of the pamphlet collection 
by subject rather than by class was 
started. 


School Work 


Darlington. Miss Goodnow and Miss 
Lind took an inventory in February, 
and rearranged the library in more con- 
venient form. New shelves had been 
added, so it was possible to place mag- 
azine and reference books together, non- 
fiction at one end of reading room and 
fiction at the other. Instruction was 
given to the seventh and eighth grades, 
and nine sections of high school stu- 
dents, with problems to be looked up at 
the library. A demonstration of differ- 
ent kinds of mending was given to the 
students in the training class, and these 
students later gave assistance in mend- 
ing. Story hours were held for the 
younger children. The big results of 
this month’s work are increased co-op- 
eration of library and school, and more 
convenient arrangement of the library. 

Kilbourn. Miss Caton was assigned 
to the library for general work, espe- 
cially to help with inventory and in- 
struction to the high school class of ten 
students who are taking library meth- 
ods. Because of the death of her fa- 
ther, Miss Ramsey was absent from the 
library most of month and the respon- 
sibility for library and class were car- 
ried by Miss Caton. In addition to the 
regular work, inventory wes nearly com- 
pleted, new books were catalogued and 
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story hours were held in the library and 
in school. 

Rice Lake. The librarian desired to 
devote the month of March to publicity 
for the library and to school work. 
Miss Goodnow was assigned to aid in 
carrying this out. The nine English 
classes of the high school each received 
two class periods of instruction from 
Miss Goodnow in the use of the cat- 
alogue and use of periodicals, followed 
by a practical problem in the library. 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
each received four lectures of shorter pe- 
riods, covering much the same ground, 
these being given by the librarian. 

Seventy dollars was spent for new 
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books which were ready for public in- 
spection on Friday, March 24th, when 
an open house was held. During the 
evening, a group of the library’s friends 
read at the. library, before a small but 
very appreciative audience, Anatole 
France’s The man who married a dumb 
wife. Library notices were printed and 
put up in the hotel, stations, and banks. 

The librarian reports that the result 
is an increase of reference questions, in- 
telligently asked, and a greater interest 
in the library by the entire town. In 
addition to the school and publicity 
work, the order of new books was pre- 
pared, and the work of recataloguing 
continued, completing the adult collec- 
tion and beginning the children’s books. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


The field practice period came to a 
close March 28 and the spring quarter 
commenced April 3, after a brief recess. 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, best known 
to librarians as the editor of that charm- 
ing anthology Little Book of Modern 
Verse, gave two delightful lectures on 
Modern Poets of America on the opening 
days of the term. The first lecture, giv- 
en in Music Hall under the auspices of 
the Library School, was open to Univer- 
sity students and townsfolk. Modern 
tendencies in poetry were considered, 
free verse and imagist poetry in partic- 
ular. Next day Miss Rittenhouse spoke 
again to the Library School on the Mod- 
ern Lyric Poets. Many poems used to 
illustrate the two talks inspired all in 
her audience to read the modern poets 
for themselves. 


Miss Caroline Burnite visited the 
School on April 10 and 11 and spoke on 
Children’s work in Cleveland and The 
Training Class for Chitdren’s librarians. 
Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, secretary of the 
Indiana Library Commission, addressed 
the class, April 23, on the subject of 
Commission work. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


Miss Marion Humble, an instructor in 
the School and visitor for the Commis- 
sion since August 1913, presented her 
resignation in March, to accept the posi- 
tion of acting-library editor for the De- 
troit Public Library. Miss Humble 
taught the courses in loan administra- 
tion and children’s work in the School. 
She reorganized and enlarged the course 
in children’s work, adding especially 
study and practice in story-telling and 
reviews for children’s books. In con- 
nection with her instruction and field 
work, she. edited a new edition of the 
Suggestive List of Children’s Books and 
was a constant contributor to the Wis- 
consin Bulletin. She will be greatly 
missed by her associates in the School 
and the librarians of the state. 

Miss Humble’s resignation taking ef- 
fect April 15, necessitated rearrange- 
ment of the schedule since she complet- 
ed the lectures in children’s work be- 
fore her departure. The other courses 
of the spring term will be given without 
change. Conferences on field work oc- 
cupied much of the attention of the 
class during the opening weeks. 
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At the Phi Beta Kappa election in 
April, two students in the Library School 
classes were honored by the society, Vi- 
vian Swerig, senior in the joint course 
and Margaret Stauffer, senior taking 
the course for teacher-librarian. 


School Notes 


A luncheon was given for Miss Rit- 
tenhouse at the new Café in the state 
cavito} building, during her visit to the 
School. In honor of Miss Carpenter and 
Miss Humble, Miss Hazeltine entertain- 
ed the faculty at a breakfast, April 1. 
Miss Humble was also entertained by 
the class and on April 12, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester gave a party for her, inviting 
faculty and students. 

The following alumni came to attena 
Miss Rittenhouse’s lectures: Helen Gor- 
ton, 1907, Lillian EB. Jones, 1909, Mrs. 
Winifred L. Davis, and Vivian G. Lit- 
tle, 1916; Lillian Ramsay, librarian of 
the Kilbourn Public. Library was also 
present. 

Miss Ono Mary Imhoff, formerly of 
the Legislative Reference Library and 
instructor in public documents in the 
School, was married February 21 to 
Mr. William E. Hooper of New York 
City. 


Alumni Notes 


Ruth Knowlton, 1909, has been ap- 
pointed, as a result of civil service ex- 
aminations, to a position in the library 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington. She has been assistant librarian 
in the Oshkosh (Wis.) State Normal 
School for several years. 

Corina Kittelson, 1910, has accepted 
the position of head cataloguer of the 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Cal. She has been assistant reference 
librarian of the Denver (Col.) Public 
Library ‘for several years. 

Florence Fisher, 1913, children’s li- 
brarian in the Eau Claire (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library, has accepted a similar po- 
sition in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Lucius H. Cannon, 1914, is serving as 
reference librarian in the Racine ( Wis.) 
Public Library, during the leave of ab- 
sence of Lillian Jones (1909), the ref- 
erence librarian. 

Leona L. Clark, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Library of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, beginning work April 20. She 
has been employed by the Wisconsin 
Civil Service Commission for the past 
year. Both of these positions were won 
in civil service examinations. 

Eileen M. Duggan, 1915, has accept- 
ed the position as cataloguer in the An- 
derson (Ind.) Public Library. 

Laura J. Gage, 1915, accepted the po- 
sition as assistant in charge of stations 
in the Superior (Wis.) Public Library 
beginning in March. Since graduation 
she has been in the cataloguing and ref- 
erence department of the Cincinnati 
Publie Library. 

Sophia Hall, 1916, completed work 
for her bachelor’s degree in the Univer- 
sity at the end of the first semester, and 
was appointed assistant in Platteville 
(Wis.) State Normal School Library 
March 1. 

Juliet Lawrence, 1916, joined the 
staff of the Detroit (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary, March 1, resigning her position 
in the Duluth (Minn.) Public Library. 


Summer School 


Mildred Dean, 1905, joined the staff 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Public Library 
during the winter. ss 

Else Wiggenhorn, 1912, is substitut- 
ing for the spring quarter in the River 
Falls (Wis.) Normal School Library. 

Margaret J. Mueller, 1916, begins 
work July 1 as assistant in the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Public Library. 

Caroline E. Robinson, 1916, accepted 
a position May 1, in the South Bend 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Lulu Tall, 1916, is acting as substi- 
tute during the spring in Minot (N. D.) 
Public Library. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


What are other libraries doing? 


column that you can follow with profit in your community. 


Perhaps you will find a suggestion in this 


Send the editor your 


library news, addressing Miss Helen Turvill, Wisconsin Library School, Madison. 
Notes received before the 15th of each month will appear in the next issue of the 


Bulletin. 


Cedarburg. The woman’s club has 
presented $50 to the library for the pur- 
chase of new books. 

Colfax. A bird house exhibit and 
sale was held at the library April 7. 
The exhibit of pictures by American ar- 
tists, loaned by the Library commission, 
has been much enjoyed and talks on 
the artists represented were given at 
the woman’s club. An anonymous gift 
of $5 has been received by the library 
board to be used for a piece of statuary. 

Columbus. Another $1,000 was add- 
ed last winter to the library endowment 
fund. It is received from,the estate of 
Miss Clara Adams. Two important col- 
ored prints, Desdemona’s palace and 
St. Marks, have been placed in the libra- 
ry, one a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Tur- 
ner. 

Fennimore. The library has purchas- 
ed a complete set of The Mentor, with 
index. Pictures have been pasted onto 
cloth hinges and each number resewn 
with string. This reinforcement makes 
it possible to circulate them. The Men- 
tor and National Geographic Magazine 
have a specially large circulation here. 

Fort Atkinson. The library is the 
recipient of a gift of $10 from the Ingle- 
side club, to be spent upon books for 
children. 

Mr. H. E. Southwell, whose generous 
gift of $10,000 made the new Dwight 
Foster Public Library at Fort Atkinson 
a possibility, died in February. A short 
time before his death he had expressed 
a wish to make an additional gift to the 
library. Mrs. Worcester, his daughter, 
knowing that this had been his plan, 
wrote a check for $1,000 and sent it to 
the library. The money will be spent 
for immediate needs, over one-half go- 
ing for books. 


Kilbourn. The success of the book 
talks during “Good Book Week”’ led the 
library board to plan another evening in 
March. 

Lake Mills. A library benefit dance 
was given in April. 

Lancaster. Thirty out of town bor- 
rowers are registered in the library, asa 
result of the extension of privileges to 
country borrowers made last fall. Ad- 
ditional circulation of books is made 
through high schoo! students from the 
country, and to social centers in nearby 
rural schools. 

Mayville. A gift of $5,000 for a li- 
brary building has been made by the 
Northwestern Iron Company, the condi- 
tion being that the city provide a site 
and that an equal amount be raised by 
the citizens. 

Menomonee Falls. The library has 
received over $70 from ‘“‘teas’” and do- 
nations, $25 has been given by Charles 
Pfister of Milwaukee. The money is 
being spent for books. 

Milwaukee. Leo Tiefenthaler, mu- 
nicipal reference librarian, resigned May 
1 to become civic secretary of the City 
club. 

Platteville. Part of the proceeds for 
the home talent play, given last winter 
for the benefit of the library has been 
used to purchase a stereopticon, which 
has been used for illustrated talks, with 
slides secured from the university and 
the Northern Pacific R. R. The story of 
Alice in Wonderland with pictures, was 
told to six hundred children on one oc- 
casion. Six hundred Keystone stereo- 
scopic views and one dozen stereoscopes 
were also purchased and have been very 
popular; 1833 of the pictures were 
loaned during the first three months 
since their purchase. 
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Randolph. At the last meeting of 
the village board the library appropria- 
tion was increased from $300 to $500. 
The library board at once voted to open 
the library and rest room every after- 
noon, 1 to 5:30 and on three evenings, 
6:30 to 8. 

Rio. The Welfare Association, which 
was started in March, invited Mr. Dud- 
geon to address a mass meeting for the 
purpose of arousing interest in estab- 
lishing a library. 

Sheboygan. The report of the chil- 
dren’s librarian on the school duplicate 
collection shows that 1,100 books, loan- 
ed for the first half of the school year, 
circulated on average of about seven 
times per book. 

Stanley. The library has decided to 
install a rental collection to help in sup- 
plying the demand for recent fiction. 
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Eighty five children who have been 
attending the story hour during the win- 
ter were entertained at the close of the 
series with an Edison concert at the li- 
brary. 

Superior. The Carnegie Corporation 
has given $20,000 for a branch library 
building at the East End. 

Two Rivers. The customary library 
ball took place in April. 

West Allis. A collection of local his- 
tory material has been started by the li- 
brary. A bird house contest was held at 
the library in April. 

West Bend. The common council has 
passed an ordinance appropriating $1,- 
200 annually for the support of a libra- 
ry building to be erected from funds 
tendered by Mr. Carnegie. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


During the absence of Miss Carpenter in Hawaii, this department will be edited 
by Helen R. Cochran, Wisconsin Library School, 

Summer is almost here, so why not tell about your summer activities and what 
you are planning to do. In this way yo: can be of service to some other library 
if you only will. Notes on all phases of library work are solicited. Please lend a 
helping hand. News items must be in by the 15th of the month. 


Patriotism 


An attractive, timely folder and list 
of books on patriotism is being distrib- 
uted by the Milwaukee Public Library 
and its branches. On the-cover are two 
American flags in color, and within the 
folder quotations about patriotism. The 
list of books includes: Baldwin’s Amer- 
ican book of golden deeds; Hale’s Man 
without a country; Knowles’ Poems of 
American patriotism; Nicolay’s Boy’s 
life of Abraham Lincoln; Schauffler’s 
Flag day; and nineteen others. 

In another folder by the same library 
rules for the use of the flag are given. 
During these unsettled times when flags 
are displayed by everybody, it would be 
well to have this list posted in a con- 
spicuous place in every library. 


The National Flag 


The flag should not be hoisted before 
sunrise nor be allowed to remain up 
after sunset. 

When national and state flags, or oth- 


er flags, fly together, the national flag’ 


should be on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as 
a sign of mourning, it should be hoisted 
to full staff at the conclusion of the 
funeral. 

The flag should not be fastened to the 
side of a building, platform or scaffold- 
ing. 

When the flag is used as a banner, the 
Union (i. e. the blue starry field) should 
fly to the north in streets running east 
and west, and to the east on streets 
running north and south. 
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The flag should not be used as a cover 
for a table, desk or box, or where any- 
thing can be set or placed on the flag. 

When the flag is used in unveiling a 
statute or a monument, it should not 
be allowed to fall to the ground, but 
should be carried aloft and form a dis- 
tinctive feature during the remainder 
of the ceremony. 

In raising or lowering the flag, the 
banner must not touch the ground. 

When the flag is displayed at half- 
staff, it is first drawn to peak, then low- 
ered to halt-staff—never raised directly 
to half-staff. 

On Memorial Day, the flag is at half- 
staff from sunrise until midday. It is 
then hoisted to peak and remains there 
until sunset. 


FLAG IS TO BE DISPLAYED ON 


Lincoin’s BIFtRGRY ...6.scesscvcces Feb. 12 
Washington’s Birthday ........... Feb. 22 
SMEMSUTORION TORT bo 0 0. 0:6:0:0 06 800s ose March 4 
BBttIe OF TPRIDMIOR. 2200 cisccssves April 19 
Battle of Manila Bay.............-. May 1 
MOCROTE DRT « 6.5.00: ates 2nd Sunday in May 
Memorial Day (half staff)......... May 30 
I NE ciate 6a c-Grakd, aid are eres eee June 14 
| re errs June 17 
BRO RURONCS DAY 2occcisscesrvsaes July 4 
2 eer ist Monday in Sept. 
OE SS eee Sept. 10 
BAIS TRIAD 60 6.00 000.0 ss seceres Sept. 11 
SO TE COMOB. 6 a.6scccecnseesese Sept. 23 
De pi cvhsnae es oakedonwaeee eae Oct. 17 
er ree Gah eaeeee Oct. 19 


Junior Civics 


The following list was compiled by 
Miss Maud van Buren, civic organizer, 
American Civie Association. It will be 
welcomed by many librarians. In re- 
ferring to the American City magazine 
(T. & C. ed) denotes articles in the 
town and county edition only. 
Banishing ugliness, by E. N. Weinbaum. 

Town Development, Apr. 1915, v. 14, 

p. 103. 

Children and town improvement, by 
Maud van Buren. Amer. City, June 
1914, v. 10, p. 541-438. 

Children in city clean-up work, by the 
National Clean-up & Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau (Kinloch Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Amer. City, Feb. 1916, v. 
14, p. 156-61. 
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Civic education in elementary schools as 
illustrated in Indianapolis, by A. W. 
Dunn. U. S. Education bureau, 
1915, v. 17, p. 1-35. 

Four junior chambers of commerce. 
Amer. City, Mar. 1915, v. 12, p. 247- 
48. 

Garden city in a country village, by. B. 
M. Weed. Amer. City, Mar. 1914, v. 
10, p. 261-65. 

Guide to the study of the town, county, 
state, and nation, by O. C. Hornell, 
Augusta, Me., State Education dept. 

How a chamber of commerce makes 
children factors in fire prevention, by 
R. B. Woodward. Amer. City (T. & 
C ed.) v. 12, p. 142-45. 

How city gardeners could co-operate 
with the public schools, by A. M. 
Brooks. Amer. City, June 1916, v. 
14, p. 599-600. = 

Junior commercial club takes charge of 
a city department, by O. H. Barnes. 
Amer. City, Nov. 1913, v. 9, p. 439. 

Junior leagues. Youth’s Companion, 
Aug. 6, 1916. 

Organizing Rochester’s school boys for 
accident prevention, by R. B. Wooa- 
ward. Amer. City, Sept. 1915, v. 13, 
p. 208-09. 

Out-of-door civics, by Mrs. G. W. Ste- 
vens. Wis. Lib. Bul. Feb. 1916, v. 
12, p. 61-62. 

Parade that inaugurated a village clean- 
up campaign, by Mrs. G. E. Bird. 
Amer. City, Feb. 1916, v. 14, p. 162- 
64. 

Playing at citizenship, by E. Rogers. 
Amer. City, Nov. 1913, v. 9, p. 445- 
48. 

Practical citizenship taught to high 
school boys, by S. H. Ziegler. Amer. 
City, July 1914, v. 11, p. 20-23. 

Sanitary survey by high school civic 
clubs. Amer. City (T & C ed.) Jan. 
1916, v. 14, p. 66-68. 

Sons of members, by R. B. Woodward. 
Town Development, Jan. 1914, v. 11, 
p. 18. 

Street-cleaning nurse. Literary Digest, 
Mar. 18, 1916, v. 12, p. 709-10. 
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Teaching civics by giving pupils civic 
work to do, by W. H. Allen. Amer. 
City, Feb. 1916, v. 14, p. 154-55. 

Teaching of civics, by Mabel Hill. 
Houghton, 1914. 

Teaching of community civics, by J. L. 
Barnard & others. U. S. Education 
bureau, 1915, v. 23, p. 1-55. 

Teaching of thrift by H. R. Bonner. 
Charleston, W. Va. State Education 
dept. 1917. 

What is being done for children in Win- 
field, Kan. Amer. City (T & C ed.) 
Nov. 1915, v. 13, p. 383. 


Library Scrap Book 


How many librarians know how in- 
teresting a library scrap book can be 
made, or how useful and necessary it 
becomes, once it is started? Try it and 
see! Every library should have a scrap 
book. Into this should be put all pub- 
licity items and printed forms, in fact 
everything accessible about the library. 
To make it more attractive various post 
cards of the library and the library 
interior can be inserted. This material, 
whatever it is, should be arranged chro- 
nologically, giving the date and source, 
the name of the newspaper if a clipping. 
When printed circulars or similar mate- 
rial are inserted the date, number order- 
ed, printer from whom ordered, and cost 
should be given, because this informa- 
tion will be of value in the future. A 
book arranged in this manner with all 

“necessary data given, becomes as help- 
ful as an accession book, shelf-list, or 
any other library record. Above all 
such a book should be kept up to date. 


A Guessing Contest 


At a recent meeting of the Janesville 
Girls’ Club a guessing contest conducted 
after the fashion of the old time “‘spell- 
ing down” proved a very successful pro- 
gram. The chairman appointed two cap- 
tains, who chose their teams and Miss 
Buckmaster, the children’s librarian, 
gave out the questions. Other libra- 
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rians who have similar clubs may find 

these questions useful. 

Who lived in a candy house in the 
woods? 

Who pricked her finger on a spindle and 
fell asleep for 100 years? 

Who entertained all the little Ruggles 
at Christmas dinner? 

Who drove all of the rats out of a city 
in Germany? 

Who went to a ball in a pumpkin coach? 

What happened to King Midas’s little 
daughter? 

Who presided at the Round Table? 

Who won a pair of silver skates? 

Who spun straw into gold for the mill- 
er’s daughter? 

Who was so tiny that he could stand 
on a man’s hand? 

In what story did the wolf huff and puff 
until he blew the house in? 

What little miss was frightened by a 
spider? 

Why is the water of the ocean salt? 

What surprise did the king find baked 
in his pie? 

Who wrote the Jungle Books? 

Who lost her glass slipper on the stairs? 

Name the man who fell asleep on the 
mountain, and woke to find himself 
an old man? 

Who wrote poetry for children? 

What children did the robins cover with 
leaves? 

What woman led the French army to 
battle? 

Who wrote Tom Sawyer? 

Who went down in the rabbit’s house? 

What series of books tell about children 
in other countries? 

In what story is the Mad Hatter? 

Who had a magic lamp? 

Who dressed in Lincoln green and lived 
in a forest in England? 


Reinforcing’ Magazines and Pamphlets 


To keep the magazines and pamphlets 
that are allowed to circulate in good 
condition is one of the many trials of 
a librarian. Here are some methods 
that may help: 
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1. If there are advertising pages in 
the front and back of a magazine, paste 
these to the cover. This makes the cov- 
er stronger and more durable. Do not, 
however, paste down pages with read- 
able material on them. If the table of 
contents comes before the advertising 
pages, remove it and tip it in again aft- 
er the pages have been pasted down. 
Three or four pages in both front and 
back are needed to make the cover 
heavy enough to hold. Place in press 
until dry. If there is only one page try 
one of the following methods. 

2. Covers of magazines and pamphlets 
can also be lined. There are two kinds 
of material to use for lining: 


a. Cloth—muslin 
b. Heavy paper or wrapping pa- 
per 


The proper way to line either a mag- 
azine or a pamphlet is to remove the 
cover, taking care not to tear the back. 
Put paste on the inside of the cover, 
put cover on lining material,—either 
cloth or paper. Cut out using edge of 
cover for a guide. Press out all air 
bubbles and wrinkles with a roller or 
bone folder. Be sure the corners are 
well-pasted down. 

Magazines and pamphlets that are 
made up of one section only can be fast- 


ened to the cover by sewing. Place 
magazine in cover, open at middle. 
Start sewing in center of fold; push 


needle through from the inside; pass in 
again about one inch from bottom; out 
at same distance from top; then bring 
thread in at center and tie ends secure- 
ly. For large sized magazine more 
stitches would be necessary. In order 
to hide the sewing, or if the back is 
torn, a strip of book cloth can be pasted 
over the hinge of the cover if desired. 
When magazines and pamphlets are 
made up of two or more sections, they 
can be fastened to the covers by cloth 
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strips in the following manner. Place 
magazine in cover, taking care that the 
back is fitted in well at joint. Cut a 
cloth strip about three-fourths of an 
inch wide, and one eighth of an inch 
shorter than page. To be sure the strip 
is straight it is well to pull a thread 
before cutting. Fold strip down the 
middle. Put paste on strip. Place one- 
half of strip on cover and one-half on 
magazine or pamphlet. Trim projecting 
edges. Care should be taken to get this 
strip in evenly and straight, otherwise 
the work will look bungling. 

3. Still another method is to remove 
the outside cover; cut sheet of Brown 
King craft paper, or other paper of 
same quality, a trifle more than the 
height of the magazine, and in length 
equal to the width of the two covers 
and the back, with two inches to lap 
on each end. Paste the paper on the 
back of the magazine, turn in the flaps 
and paste them against the advertising 
pages. Remove table of contents if it 
would be covered up, and tip it in again 
so that it will be seen when the cover 


is opened. Trim original cover and 
paste on the outside. Place in press un- 
til dry. 


4. Lowcost magazine binders can be 
purchased from Gaylord Bros. at about 
25c. apiece. These binders are designed 
to meet the requirements of the small 
as well as the large library, and are 
recommended for use in any library that 
can afford them. Cheaper binders can 
be had if desired. 


Wanted 


The Library School, Madison, Wis. 
wishes to secure a copy of the follow- 
ing: 

Current Events Index: a guide to ma- 

terial in the daily press. Annual 
cumulation for 1909. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can 


be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for conveniest reference. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Abbott, Grace. The immigrant and the 


community. 1917. 3003p. Cen- 
tury $1.50 net. 325 
A real contribution to the immigrant- 


problem literature, presenting from first- 
hand experience the difficulties immigrants 
face, through their ignorance and poverty, 
from the time they leave their Old World 
homes, and their exploitation by steamship 
and railroad companies and by politicians, 
and discussing the relation of the immigrant 
to American internationalism and his place 
in the social program. Miss Abbott is di- 
rector of the Immigrants’ Protective League 
and author of Women in industry. 


Bennett, 
1917. 


H. M. Women and work. 
286p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
396 
A study of the college girl’s entrance into 
remunerative work, based on the author’s 
experience as head of the Chicago Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations. Includes practical 
discussions of college training and working 
efficiency, the vocational adviser’s problem, 
the psychology and physiology of the girl, 
and the different temperaments which re- 
quire consideration in choosing a profession. 
Written in entertaining style, and useful not 
only to the girls themselves but to any one 
helping to educate or “place’’ them. 


Kelsey, Carl. The physical basis of so- 
ciety. 1916. 406p. Appleton $2 
net. 301 

A study of the physical background of 
human life—the earth’s effect on man, the 
struggle for existence, control of nature, 
evolution, heredity, heredity and society, race 
and sex differences, influence of society on 
population, etc. The author, a professor of 
sociology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has “sought to make accessible the best of 
modern thought on the questions involved” 
and also “to point out the problems requir- 
ing further investigation.” 


McCarthy, Charles, ¢ others. Elemen- 
tary civics. 1916. 254p. Thomp- 
son 75c net. 320 


A grade textbook which attempts to give 
the background of civic life and coopera- 


tion and by contrasting our present advan- 
tages with the earlier disadvantages to in- 
spire a desire to help in “carrying the human 
race still further forward in its ability to 
live and work together.” Like Community 
civics (Bulletin, April 1916) a good source 
of suggestions for the teacher. 


MacLean, A. M. Women workers and 

society. 1916. 1135p. McClurg 

50c net. 331.4 

This little book is too brief to have much 

value, but may serve in place of Abbott’s 

Women in industry where only a popular 

survey is needed. It covers only the indus- 
trial, clerical and mercantile pursuits. 


Steinmetz, C. P. America and the new 
epoch. 1916. 229p. Harper $1 
net. 330.9 
The “new epoch” after the war, as this 
engineering authority sees it, will be based 
on an organization of the country as a huge 
cooperative industrial corporation, under 
whose skilled guidance the productive work 
of the nation will be carried on. A novel 
socialistic Utopia, to the presentation of 
which the author brings many illustrations 
from his own unique experience. 


Politics and Government 


Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles 
on prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
2ded. 1917. 2387p. Wilson $1.25 
net. x 178 

A reprint of the first edition (1915) with 
the addition of seventy pages of selections 
from later books and periodical articles. 


Kerrick, H. S. Military and naval 
America. 1916. 404p. Double- 
day $2 net. 355 
A compendium of information about the 
organization, departments and work of the 
army and navy, and their auxiliaries—the 
Coast Guard, Red Cross, military colleges 
and camps, Boy Scouts; and chapters on uni- 
versal training, our military and naval re- 
sources, etc. Useful and timely work, by a 
captain in the Coast Artillery Corps. 
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Reely, M. K., comp. Immigration (De- 
baters’ handbook series) 2d ed. 
1917. 325p. Wilson $1.25 net. 

' 325 
A second edition of this useful volume 

(Bulletin, November 1915). The bibliog- 

raphies have been brought down to date, new 

references have been added to the section on 

the European War and immigration, and a 

short group of references on Americaniza- 

tion has been added. 


( Debaters’ 
1917. 202p. 


Minimum wage 
handbook _ series) 
Wilson $1.25 net. 331 

Enlargement of the material in an 
Abridged Handbook published in 1913. Briet 
references and articles, the latter grouped 
as follows: labor conditions in American 
industries; economic theory of minimum 
wage; the wage in operation. 


Van Valkenburgh, Agnes, comp. Mil- 
itary training in schools and col- 
leges (Debaters’ handbook series) 
1917. 208p. Wilson $1.25 net. 

355 

The great interest in this subject at pres- 

ent makes this volume a valuable addition 
to the series. Though some of the material] 
may be found in Selected articles on mil- 
itary training (Bulletin, January 1916) yet 
there has been so much new material since 
the latter was published that the need for 
the present volume is not lessened. The 
section discussing military training camps 
will be specially useful. 


Selected articles on national de- 
fense, including compulsory mil- 
itary service, v. 2 (Debaters’ hand- 
book series) 1917. 204p. Wilson 
$1.25 net. 355 
“Contains the best of the material that 
has been published since volume I was is- 
sued (Bulletin, January 1916). The bibliog- 
raphy and reprints have been arranged in 
two divisions, National defense and Compul- 
sory military service. A brief is included 
for the latter.” Supplemented by volume 
immediately above. 


Agricuiture 
t 
Brown, B. S. Modern fruit marketing. 
1916. 2838p. illus. Judd $1.25 net. 
338 
The most thorough and up-to-date work, 
dealing not only with the best methods of 
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picking and packing but also those of trans- 
portation, marketing and selling, and the 
cooperative agencies. 
Campbell, H. C. Concrete on the farm 
and in the shop. 1916. 149p. il- 
lus. Henley 75c net. 693.5 
Very clear and concise treatise on the 
commonest, every-day uses of concrete. So 
simple that any farmer can follow the di- 
rections. 


er 
Eckles, C. H., & Warren, G. F. Dairy 
farming. 1916. 309p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.10 net. 637 


A good text for high schools, written by 
authorities 

' 

Goff, E. S. The principles of plant cul- 

ture (Rural text-book series) 8th 

ed. rev. 1916. 295p. illus. Mac- 

millan $1.25 net. 635 

A book first written in 1897 by a Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin professor, and now re- 

vised by Professors J. S. Moore and L. R. 

Jones of the University. It is considered 

the best elementary text, and should be use- 

ful to high-school teachers and to flower 
and fruit growers. 


Inventions and Patents 


Corbin, T. W. The marvels of scientific 
invention. 1917. 251p. illus. 
Lippincott $1.25 net. 608 

Popular chapters (of English origin) on 
hew to dig with dynamite, to measure elec- 
tricity, to make cold by machinery, to make 
terpedoes, to send pictures by wireless, tc 
take colored photographs, etc. 


Edelman, P. E. Inventions and pat- 
ents. 1915. 288p. Van Nostrand 
$1.50 net. 608 


An excellent book for any .library, giving 
the method of obtaining a patent, how to 
protect it, obtaining and disposing of patent 
rights, about infringements, etc. Good chap- 
ters on the fields of invention, on inventors, 
and on the present status of invention. 


Home Economics 


Neil, M. H. Salads, sandwiches and 
chafing dish recipes. 1916. 262p. 
illus. McKay $1.15 net. 641 


An excellent book for the price, contain- 
ing good suggestions, a wide variety of re- 
cipes selected from a twenty years’ collec- 
tion, and attractive illustrations. 
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Prince, Jane. Letters to a young house- 
keeper. 1917. 168p. Houghton 
$1.35 net. 640 


“An unusual and interesting book which 
in the form of letters to a fictitious Penelope 
covers the subject of economy in the house- 
hold, the budget, servants, cleaning, meals, 
and the duties of servants and the service 
of a dinner. These two chapters make the 
book a real contribution for the inexperi- 
enced housekeeper who wishes to serve an 
elaborate dinner. The directions are de- 
tailed but explicit. A book which can be 
unreservedly recommended for every Ili- 
brary.” 


Rolfe, A.L. Interior decoration for the 
small home. 1917. 151p. illus. 
Masmillan $1.25 net. 645 


For “people who must make their own 
selections of furnishings and plan their ar- 
rangement, who especially require some eco- 
nomic and artistic knowledge, so that they 
may obtain the greatest amount of beauty 
and convenience for the least expenditure.” 
A good supplement to Quinn’s Planning and 
furnishing the home and Daniels’ Furnish- 
ing of a@ modest home. Good illustrations 
taken from Good furniture. 


Gardening 


Thomas, G. C. The practical book of 
outdoor rose growing. Garden ed. 
1917. 215p. illus. Lippincott $2 
net. 716 


A new, enlarged edition at half price of 
the best manual on roses for the amateur 
as well as the _ rose-grower (Booklist 
11:449). Growing directions and labels are 
excellent, also the lists of varieties. There 
are twenty halftones of bushes and sixteen 
beautiful color-plates of varieties of roses. 


Education 


Kitson, H. D. How to use your mind. 
1916. 216p. Lippincott $1 net. 
371.3 
Though addressed to college freshmen, 
this book has sensible suggestions and direc- 
tions for high-school students or any one 
who has not mastered the arts of note-taking, 
memorizing, reasoning, and effective and 
concentrated study. There is a brief but 
good chapter on the bodily conditions for 
effective study. 
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Kready, L. F. A study of fairy tales. 
1916. 313p. Houghton $1.40 net. 
372 
A careful consideration of the worth of 
fairy tales, principles of selection, the tell- 
ing and the history of fairy tales, with @ 
classification of various kinds of stories and 
a list of sources. Many illustrative selec- 
tions are included. Valuable to librarians, 
story-tellers, and kindergarten and grade 
teachers. 
Scott, R. C. Home labor-saving devices. 
1917. 119p. illus. Lippincott $1 
net. 371.42 
“A series of lessons in simple woodwork- 
ing, showing by illustration, specification 
and detail description how odds and ends of 
lumber may be converted into articles of 
convenience for home, dairy and farm. The 
author is a rural extension worker and her 
book offers prattica) suggestions for the 
manual-training classes in country schools.” 


Literature 
Brown, Alice. The road to Castaly. 
1917. 170p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


z 814 
These are very sincere, thoughtful poems, 
full of fancy and varied in theme and form. 


Chapman, Arthur. Out where the west 


begins. 1917. 92p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 812 
Poems which picture the life of the cow- 
boy, sheepherder, ranchman and miner, and 
the moods engendered by their occupations 
and by the western plains. Some are in 
cowboy language and nearly all are serious 
in tone. 
' 
Dyer, W. A. The humble annals of a 
back yard. 1916. 155p. Pilgrim 
press $1 net. 814 
Short, slight essays reflecting the moods 
and experiences of a man who finds himself 
in possession of a backyard and who real- 
izes its possibilities and with time, patience 
and intelligence develops them. Not a 
guide to growing flowers or vegetables, but 
suggesting the joys and rewards of the 
work. 


Galsworthy, John. A_ sheaf. 1916. 
3893p. Scribner $1.50 net. 824 
According to Mr. Galsworthy, this is “a 
garnering of non-creative writings, mostly 
pleas of some sort or other—wild oats of 
a novelist,” but there is a quality about 
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these little essays or sketches that will com- 
mend them to the thoughtful reader every- 
where, specially one interested in present- 
day reforms. One section concerns the 
treatment of animals, one laws, one prisons 
and punishment, one the position of women, 
and—the longest—the war. 


Grandgent, C. H. Dante. 1916. 397p. 
Duffield $1.50 net. 851 

An excellent book for any one interested 
in medieval times, being less a life and 
criticism of Dante than “a portrait of the 
Middle Ages with Dante’s features showing 
through. Various phases of medieval life 
have been first discussed and then illus- 
trated by copious citations from the mighty 
spokesman,” The author is professor of 
romance languages in Harvard. 

Fletcher’s brief study (Dante, Home Uni- 
versity library, 1916, 50c) is a book for 
students of the poet, discussing his personal 
confessions, his teaching ,and art. “The 
third essay and the latter part of the sec- 
ond will rank with the best English crit- 
icism of Dante.”—Nation. Author is profes- 
sor of comparative literature in Columbia 
University. 


Five masters of French 
romance. 1916. 326p. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 843 

Studies of the life and works of Anatole 

France, Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, Maurice 

Barres, and Romain Rolland, with an in- 

troductory chapter, “First aid to the Anglo- 

Saxon reader of French novels,” and a con- 

cluding one questioning the effect of the war 

on literature. They are useful for readers 
who wish short-cuts to a knowledge of these 

French writers and their novels, but are 

hardly equal to Miss Stephens’ French nov- 

elists of today. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. 


Guérard, Leon. 


Appreciations of po- 
etry. 1916. 408p. Dodd $3.50 

net. 821 

A third volume of Hearn’s lectures to his 
Japanese students (see note on Interpreta- 
tions of literature, Bulletin February 1916). 
The subjects are: love in Engtish poetry, the 
poetry of Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Browning, Morris, Kingsley, Arnold and 
Bridges, and slight notes on Ingelow, Wat- 
son and Buchanan, “They form a rare 
body of criticism and no one who takes 
them as a companion and guide to his read- 
ing will go far astray.”—Boston Transcript. 


Kerfoot, J. B. How to read. 1916. 
296p. Houghton $1.25 net. 028 


Clever essays in which Life’s book critic 
expounds not only how to read but also what 
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intricate mental processes go into intelligent 
reading, the two reasons why we read, and 
gives some original and valuable sugges- 
tions on “improving one’s reading skill,” on 
developing “a growingly intelligent system 
of individual experimentation in the choice 
of what you read,” and on how to read a 
novel. For the educated reader who wants 
to read more discriminatingly and to better 
advantage. 


Knibbs, H. H. Riders of the stars. 
1916. 82p. Houghton $1 net. 811 
Poems of the cow-puncher and range- 
rider and of the fascination of their coun- 
try. They differ from most poetry on thie 
subject in being subjective and tender, em- 
phasizing the mental and spiritual rather 
than the physical pleasures of the trail and 
plain. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. The spirit of mod- 
ern German literature. 1916. 
145p. Huebsch $1 net. 830 

A survey of recent and contemporary 
German writers and their works by the Ger- 
man professor in Ohio State University, 
whose wide acquaintance with the literatures 
of other countries is shown in his interest- 
ing comparisons, Though very eulogistic, 
it will be useful in libraries having any 
considerable number of German readers, or 
of the books by the authors. discussed. 

Among them are Polenz, Ompteda, Lilien- 

cron, Viebig, Frenssen, Mann, Schnitzler, 

Dehmel, Rilke, George, Hofmannsthal and 

Huch. 


Marks, Jeannette. Three Welsh plays: 
The merry merry cuckoo; The dea- 
con’s_ hat; Welsh honeymoon. 
1917. 87p. Little $1 net. 812 

Like all else Miss Marks has_ written 
about Wales, these little plays are full of 
the Welsh spirit and have charm, sympathy 
and humor. They are good to read, and 
might read aloud well—given the right sort 
of readers. 


Monroe, Harriet, & Henderson, A. C., 
eds. The new poetry: an anthol- 
ogy. 917. 404p. Macmillan $1.75 
net. 811.08 


The best collection for the library needing 
a volume to represent the new school of 
poetry, selected by the editors of Poetry. 
Over one hundred writers are included, and 
as a rule each is represented by the work 
that is generally considered his best. From 
the viewpoint of merit, the emphasis is open 
to criticism: the greatest space is given to 
Ezra Pound, the next to Miss Monroe her- 
self, then follow Masters and Sandburg. 
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O’Brien, Seumas. Duty and other Irish 


comedies. 1916. 134p. Little 
$1.25 net. 822 
Five one-act comedies that have some- 
thing of the atmosphere of Lady Gregory’s 
plays, and would read aloud well by those 
who “have the brogue.” Contents: Duty; 
Jurisprudence; Magnanimity ; Matchmakers; 
Retribution. 


Peabody, J. P. Harvest moon. 1916. 
86p. Houghton $1.25 net. 811 
Poems on the war, reflecting the thoughts 
of wives and mothers and protesting against 
the desecration of life. ‘Life that might be 
is the vision that kindles these poems, 
springing as they do from an abounding 
sense of the glory of life and its sacredness.” 
Quinn, A. H., ed. Representative Amer- 
ican plays. 1917. 968p. Century 
$2.75 net. 812 
“A convenient collection of twenty-five of 
the best American plays, which will enable 
the student to follow the development of the 
American drama, and makes possible that 
special study of it which the Drama League 
is promoting this year.”—Drama League 
Monthly. Begins with Godfrey’s Prince of 
Parthia (1767) and ends with Rachel Croth- 
ers’ He and she (1911). Excellent for clubs 
studying American drama and for literature 
students and drama readers in general. 
, 
Smith, S. K. John Galsworthy (Writ- 
ers of the day) 1916. 123p. Holt 
60c net. 823 
A brief but interesting stvdy of Gals- 
worthy as man and artist and of his plays, 
which the author ranks first in importance, 
his novels and sketches. English and Amer- 
ican bibliography. Like others of the series, 
presupposes a full knowledge of the author’s 
work. 


Snow, W. I., ed. The high school prize 
speaker. 1916. 240p. Houghton 
90c net. 808.8 
With the insistent demand for “new pieces 
to speak,” one could wish that this new col- 
lection of selections which have taken prizes 
in a Brookline high school contained fewer 
of the old ones and more recent ones equal 
in quality to those that are included. Per- 
haps the fact that some of them are extracts 
from good novels or from the poetic works 
of writers like Hagedorn, Daly, Markham 
and Noyes, will give the teacher the wise 
suggestion to “go and do likewise,” thus 
making her, or her pupils, less dependent on 
collections, 
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Utter, R. P. Every-day words and their 

uses. 1916. 277p. Harper $1.25 

net. 420 

A useful book for the seeker of correct 

and exact language, based on good sense and 

simplicity. Besides the alphabetical list of 

words commented on, there is a chapter on 

“Guiding principles in the use of words” and 
a glossary of terms used. 


Walpole, Hugh. Joseph Conrad (Writ- 
ers of the day). 1916. 127p. 
Holt 50c net. 823 

A sympathetic yet discriminating study, 
of greatest interest to the reader who knows 

Conrad but of value to one just beginning 

his acquaintance, Mr. Walpole’s compari- 

sons with other writers are interesting if 
not always quite trustworthy. 


Washington Square plays (Drama league 
series) 1916. 1121p. Doubleday 
75¢c net. 812 


Four one-act plays selected by the Drama 
League from the repertoire of this group of 


players. Two are cleverly amusing (‘“‘Eu- 
genically speaking’ and ‘“Helena’s  hus- 
band’’), one serious and excellently done 


(“The clod”), the fourth unique and interest- 
ing in subject (“Overtones”). Not important 
but interesting as showing one type of “‘lit- 
tle-theater” work and an important tend- 
ency in the American drama. 


Watts, Mrs. M. S. Three short: plays. 
1917. 197p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 812 


Plays picturing the tragedy and comedy’ 
of American society life, two with eastern 
settings and one staged in California. They 
are fairly interesting to read, but need to 
be staged for full appreciation. Hardly 
suited for the average amateur-theatrical 
group. 


Winter, William. Shakespeare on the 


stage, 3d series. 1916. 538p. il- 
lus. Moffat $3 net. 822.3 
Includes Cymbeline, Love’s labors lost, 


Coriolanus, Midsummer night’s dream, King 
Henry IV, Merry Wives of Windsor, Antony 
and Cleopatra and King John. Like the 
earlier volumes, of decided interest to stu- 
dents of the drama and the stage. “The 
combination of history and vivid comment 
will be relished by the intelligent playgoer 
of experience. For younger readers it will 
afford an invitation into a high tradition.” 
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Fiction 


Berger, Marcel. Ordeal by fire. 
532p. Putnam $1.50 net. 

One of the best expressions of the “spirit 
of fighting France” that we have had, fol- 
lowing in detail the experiences of a ser- 
geant who goes into the war a skeptic and 
cynic and develops into a patriot. There is 
a slight love story. Author is an army ser- 
geant. 


Pilbro, Mathilde. The middle pasture. 
1917. 324p. Small $1.25 net. 

Very real folk and a charming setting— 
a little Alabama farming community—make 
this a pleasing story. “The middle pasture” 
divides two brothers who have quarreled, 
but their children make it a common play- 
ground and eventually bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 


Bindloss, Harold. 
neers. 1917. 
net. 

In a Central American setting an engi- 
neer discharged from the Royal Engineers 
meets with adventures, intrigues and other 
excitement, and finally discovers that the 
father of the girl he loves is a spy. Not 
better than the author’s other stories, but 
cf a different type. 


Foote, J. T. Dumb-bell-of Brookfield. 
1917. 262p. Appleton $1.35 net. 

Six stories of sporting dogs from the fa- 
mous Brookfield kennels. They will please 
lovers of Gogs and are somewhat out of the 
ordinary. Appeared in American Magazine. 


Foote, Mrs. M. H. Edith Bonham. 
1917. 3438p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
A leisurely story of character develop- 
ment, involving an enduring friendship be- 
tween two schoolgirls, the devotion of one 
to the motherless children of the other, and 
a middle-aged romance. The scene ranges 
from the East to the West, and the story 
has the human appeal and sure touch in 
dealing with life found olways in Mrs. 
Foote’s work. 


Freeman, Mrs. M. E. W., & Kingsley, F. 
M. An _ alabaster box. 1917. 
311p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

A New England village has suffered 
heavily through the failure of a wealthy 
banker. Years later when his daughter re- 
turns, unknown, to try as far as possible 
to expiate the wrong, the cruel suspicions 
and criticism drive her away. The moral 
is made palatable by the cleverly drawn vil- 
lage life and characters, and two stories of 
young love. 


1917. 


Brandon of the engi- 
3846p. Stokes $1.35 
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French, Allen. The hiding-places. 
305p. Appleton $1.40 net. 

A buccaneer ancestor has left his treas- 
ure in several places in his two farms, 
with the statement that those of his de- 
scendants who found it were to have it. 
The effect of this mystery on the two 
‘brothers who owned the farms and that of 
‘the finding of a part of the treasure by the 
sen of one of them, makes an interesting 
story. 


Hall, Gertrude. Aurora the magnifi- 
cent. 1917. 437p. Century $1.40 
net, 

A story of the sophisticated Anglo-Saxon 
colony in Florence, to which comes a whole- 
some and kind-hearted but extremely breezy, 
outspoken, inartistic American woman, who 
has had an interesting past. It is a story 
of contrasts, perhaps the greatest being that 
between her and the rather morbid young 
artist whom she nurses through an illness 
and finds she loves too much not to marry. 


Harker, L. A. Jan and her job. 1917. 
364p. Scribner $1.50 net. 

A pretty story of a loving aunt’s watchful 

eare of her sister’s charming children, in 

India and later in England, and her fear 


of losing them through their worthless 
father. Two romances are introduced. 
Hudson, W. H. A crystal age. New ed. 


1917. 3816p. Dutton $1.50 net. 

Pictures an age the opposite of our own, 
one which has a close analogy to the life of 
a bee community. Into this land of per- 
fect happiness is plunged an Englishman, 
who through the influence of his environ- 
ment acquires a soul. Has too little story, 
and is too leisurely and too visionary for 
most novel readers, but both the subject and 
the fine style of its writing will endear it 
to some, especially those who liked Green 
mansions. First published thirty years ago. 


Hughes, Rupert. In a little town. 
3883p. Harper $1.35 net. 

“A group of short stories depicting the 
joys but more often the tragedies in the 
lives of the people of a small town in Iowa. 
Not very cheerful on the whole, but welf 
done.” 


Leonard, M. F. The ways of Jane. 
1917. 268p. Duffield $1.25 net. 
Slight but whimsical and rather pretty 
tale of a little girl, living in a dreary city 
street, who always takes her grown-up 
friends’ talk literally; thus the man who is 
always saying “TI can’t see” is “the Blind 
Man.” 
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Mackenzie, Cameron. The man who 
tried to be it. 1917. 146p. Doran 
$1 net. 


“Capital character study of business men. 
A man who has made a great success of a 
small business is put in charge of a large 
shoe corporation in Chicago, and fails ut- 
terly, largely because of his inability to dep- 
utize definite duties to his lieutenants. He 
is finally succeeded by a man he has turn- 
ed off who has the power of making others 
work. No romance and rather unpleasant.” 


Martin, Mrs. H. R. Those Fitzenberg- 
ers. 1917. 363p. Doubleday 


$1.35 net. 

A young girl in a little Pennsylvania- 
Dutch village is scorned by every one for 
her parents’ wrong-doing, and has as her 
only friends a boy who is fascinated by her 
but is ashamed to be seen with her, and the 
minister and his wife. The latter aid her 
materially in her struggles for success, and 
she finally achieves literary success and 
happiness. Remarkably vivid picture of vil- 
lage life and types. 


Nicholson, Meredith. The madness of 
May. 1917. 187p. Scribner $1 


net. 

“Idyll of an impossible millionaire tramp 
who interferes in the lives of two young 
men, who have failed in spite of large fore 
tunes, and takes them with him for a short 
vagabond existence, which ends in two mar- 
riages. Very light, improbable, and amus- 
ing.” 

Norris, Mrs. K. T. Undertow. 1917. 
248p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 

A young New York couple live sensibly 
and happily within their small income, but 
with financial prosperity extravagances be- 
gin and increase so rapidly that they are 
soon living far beyond their means and too 
fast to enjoy their home or each other. 
They welcome a sudden tragic ending of 
their fashionable life, and begin again. In- 
teresting despite the heavily-accentuated 


moral. 


Nyburg, 8. L. Thechosen people. 1917. 


3863p. Lippincott $1.40 net. 

An exceptional story, dramatic and full of 
human interest, but less popular in subject 
than the author’s earlier ones. It centers 
around the career of a young rabbi, called 
to a wealthy Baltimore synagogue, who, 
aroused by the great gap that lies between 
his parishioners—the employers—and the 
laboring class of Jews in the slums, tries to 
eorrect conditions, 
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Onions, Mrs. B. R. The girls at his 
billet. 1917. 344p. Dodd $1.40 


net. 

“Entertaining story of the experiences of 
three young and pretty English girls when 
an instruction camp is established in their 
small and uninteresting town, and a popular 
young officer is billeted in their home. While 
the inevitable is happening, any tediousness 
is forestalled by the introduction of an elope- 
ment, a Zeppelin raid and a German spy.” 


Raine, W. M. The Yukon trail. 1917. 


8323p. Houghton $1.35 net. 

“Vivid, well written story of the fight be- 
tween the manager of the big corporation 
using fraudulent means to get possession of 
the natural resources in Alaska and the 
government agent, who is not afraid to take 
smashing blows and usually deals as good 
in return. Personal rivalry over an Irish 
girl adds to the complications and helps to 
keep interest at a high pitch.” 


Richards, Mrs. L. E. Pippin. 
305p. Appleton $1.40 net. 
An unusual story, of a boy who has never 
had any chance. Born in the underworld, 
he began life as a pick-pocket, became a 
burglar, and while in jail finds out from a 
fine chaplain what it means to live and 
how to live. When released, he follows 
courageously his convictions, and in doing 
so he finds his happiness and his life-work 
—the saving of other boys. 


Willsie, Mrs. H. M. Lydia of the Pines. 
1917. 357p. Stokes $1.40 net. 

A young girl of good birth and excep- 
tional ability struggles through high schoof 
and university, with poverty, a shiftless 
father and no mother, a home to care for, 
and ignorance of the niceties of life as 
handicaps. Her greatest friendship ends 
tragically, through a fight over the valuable 
lands of the neighboring Indian reservation, 
but she keeps her sweetness of nature and 
wins happiness in the end. Somewhat over- 
drawn and unnatural, but interesting. The 
well drawn setting is Madison, the author’s 
girlhood home, and the University of Wia- 


consin. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHTED FICTION 


A selection of titles from those is- 
sued by Grosset & Dunlap and Burt 
(50c) during 1916 and to May 15, 1917. 


1917. 


Grosset Popular Copyrights 


Abbott. Molly Make-Believe 
Bacheller. Keeping up with Lizzie 
Bailey. Contrary Mary 
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Bindloss. Prescott of Saskatchewan 
Bosher. How it happened 
Burnham. The right track 
Canfield. The squirrel cage 
Carlton. One way out 
Dowd. Polly of the hospital staff 
Forsslund. Old lady number 31 
Glass. Abe and Mawruss 
Grey. Last of the plainsmen 
Lone Star ranger 
The right stuff 
Pollyooly 
Johnston. Hagar 
Lippman. Making over Martha 

Martha by the day 
Locke. Fortunate youth 
London. John Barleycorn 

The Valley of the Moon 
Lorimer. Old Gorgon Graham 
Lynde. City of numbered days 
a Amarilly of Clothes-line Al- 

ey 

Norris. 


Hay. 
Jepson. 


Mother 
Saturday’s child 

The harbor 

Street of seven stars 
The primrose ring 


Poole. 
Rinehart. 
Sawyer. 


‘Tarkington. 
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Scott. 13 Washington Square 
Sinclair. North of fifty-three 
Stoothoff. The nightingale 
Penrod 

The turmoil 
Turnbull. Looking after Sandy 
Van Vorst. Big Tremaine 
Webster. Dear enemy 
Wells. The history of Mr. Polly 
White. Certain rich man 
Wilson. Ruggles of Red Gap 


Burt Popular Copyrights 


The rim of the desert 

The secret of the reef 
Palace of darkened windows 
The turbulent duchess 


Anderson. 
Bindloss. 
Bradley. 
Brebner. 
Cooke. Bambi 

Fitch. My demon motor boat 
Kingsley. The heart of Philura 
McCutcheon. Mr. Bingle 

Cppenheim. Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo 
Richmond. The twenty-fourth of June 
Willsie. Still Jim 





